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Unspoken. 
The garden grasses scarcely shook, 
So light the wind that went and came 
And fanned the roses into flame 
For that last walk we took. 


One flower remember dear ; you crushed, 
While trifling in an absent mood, 

Its tender leaflets, till your hand 

Was crimson with their blood. 


Then from the bruiséd, broken stem 
So rich a perfume upward stole, 
That I, remember, jesting said 

You had released its soul. 


But in my heart I said : “O friend, 
Your grace I never can implore, 
And yet I deem not my poor love 
Wasted forevermore, 


“Though bruised and broken at your feet, 
If but a day it chance to make 
A little dearer for love’s sake, 
Or but a moment sweet !” 
June 5th, 1868. 





A German Critic on Musical Critics French 
and German. 


Among the principal contradictions in musical 
matters now-a-days is the fact that more physical 
labor and, at the same time, more mental freedom 
and independence are demanded from the critic. 
Fifteen years ago a critic had to notice three 
concerts a week, we will assume, and even that 
was too much. Now he may congratulate him- 
self if, in large towns, he has not to attend two or 
three concerts in one evening. He must, more- 
over, notice them within three days, for, with the 
present flood of concerts, an article more than 
three days old in a political paper would appear 
quite stale. People want to read the freshest in- 
telligence about operas and concerts as well as 
telegrams and the state of the funds. Even in 
musical circles, the haste and curiosity is not less 
than elsewhere ; it is not the most sterling musical 
periodical that obtains most readers; it is that 
one which publishes most quickly a large amount 
of highly spiced piquant news. But people de- 
mand from the critic, who is obliged to write, 
from his first impressions, not only on the per- 
formances of virtuosi, but on compositions as well, 
an independence of judgment that is impossible 
without mental repose, and no one demands it 
more imperiously than concert-givers, who de- 
prive him of this very mental repose, plague him 
with their visits, pay court to him, pursue hin— 
there are even some who do not require indepen- 
dence, but only favor from him, resembling the 
man who at a shipwreck prayed thus: “Gracious 
Heaven, it would be too much to pray that thon 
would’st save all of us; therefore,save me alone!” 
Asa rule, hower, we may assume that concert- 
givers visit the critic with the best intentions; 
what they think if he does not praise them suffi- 
ciently, or speaks too highly of a rival is another 
question. The critic who satisfied all the ideal 
notions we so frequently hear mentioned would 
resemble the German suitor in the genial fairy 
tale, Der goldener Hahn, oder Sahir, Eva's erstge- 
borener Sohn (The Golden Cock, or Sahir, Eve's 
Jirst-born Son), by a remarkable author, now 
long forgotten: Klinge. The Sultan of Circassia 
invites to his empire suitors for his beautiful 
daughter. From all quarters of the globe come 
Princes and Knights, Noblemen, Generals, Ar- 





tists, &e. There comes, also, from Germany some 
one who is no suitor, but the Categorical Impera- 
tive. Some philosophers of our country want to 
introduce Kant’s philosophy into Circassia. With 
this object, they manufacture a pasteboard figure 
in which one of them conceals himself with a 
speaking-trumpet. After the introduction of the 
princes and other suitors, the figure is brought 
forward, and a voice says: O, my friends, I am 
not a suitor; Tama principle. Somanage your 
actions that each might become a universal law. 
The Sultan replies: That is all very well, but 
what is my daughter to marry.—An impartial 
critic, according to German ideas of objectivity, 
would be exactly such a phenomenon as this 
suitor. I myself once endeavored to criticize 
with perfect impartiality, to go to work quite 
“objectively,” and the result was that I really 
praised my friends most, because, at every word 
of censure, [ thought it did not proceed from ar- 
tistie conviction, and, on the other hand, because 
my friends complained of my lukewarmness. I 
found myself in precisely the position described 
by Schiller in his Gewissenskrupel: 
“Gerne dien’ ich dem Freumde, doch thu’ ich es leider mit 
Neigung, 
Und so wurmt es mir oft, dass ich nicht tugendhaft bin.” 
Determination : 
“Da ist kein anderer Rath, du musst suchen sie zu verachten 
Uud mit Abscheu alsdann thun was die Pflicht dir gebeut.”’ 
The attempt to unite ideal views with our 
present relations gives ‘rise to very peculiar re- 
sults. In one and the same feuilleton written by 
a man whose honorable principles cannot be 
doubted for a moment, there appeared a long ti- 
rade about a concert which, it seems, had aftord- 
ed evidence of the most genuine artistic senti- 
ment, and a—poetical account of what, in my 
opinion, is an infamous production, the Traviata, 
the performance of the principal part in which by 
a most estimable art’st was described in the most 
glowing terms it is possible to conceive. Now I 
suppose no one will assert that inward vulgarity 
can be ennobled by outward elegance of repre- 
sentation, and a critic who enters the lists for pu- 
rity of sentiment, who in the most marked fashion 
attacked a celebrated singer for his namby-pam- 
by rendering of an oratorio air, ought not to go 
into ecstasies for the Traviata, even when the 
leading part is sustained by an accomplished and 
personally very estimable lady. How we should 
all storm and protest if the Dame aux Camelias 
were produced at the Theatre Royal! Such con- 
tradictions, into which the most honorable critics 
fall, cause them unconsciously to serve the puffing 
system. The fresh concert-givers springing up 
every year, who wish to attain fame and, through 
fame, to make money, must, above all things, en- 
deavor to have their name mentioned in public 
as frequently as possible. Pressure causes the 
quicksilver to rise; when pressure is absent, the 
quicksilver falls. So the oftener the name of a 
concert- giver is subjected to the pressure of the 
press, the higher stands the barometer of his rep- 
utation; but only a constant pressure keeps the 
hand at “set fair.” What indescribable trouble 
must be taken now-a-days by a musician who 
does not belong to the very first rank, and for 
whom no particular well-disposed and influential 
friends are at work, merely to attract in any de- 
gree attention to himself in Germany. Every 
town in which he appears publicly has its own 
peculiar tendency, its partiality, and its habits; 
in every one, the travelling virtuoso must exert 
himself afresh, and visit the critics to obtain their 
support. Now the German critic, who, as a rule, 
is good-natured and honorable, does not wish to 
ignore anybody, or hurt anybody’s feelings—at 
the same time he does not want the trouble of 
writing an exhaustive analysis, when he knows 





beforehand that he has nothing extraordinary to 
analyze, and thus we often see the strange phe- 
nomenon of an honorable critic condescending, 
from pure kindness, to concessions, which in 
France would be the result of very direct influ- 
ences. I cannot explain this sentence better 
than by reading a description written by Heine 
in the year 1843: 


“Manual dexterity, the precision of aa automaton, 
identification with be-stringed wood, the transforma- 
tion of a human being into a sounding instruament— 
this is at present esteemed and praised as the acme of 
excellence. Like swarms of crickets do the piano 
virtuosos come every winter to Paris, less for the pur- 
pose of gaining money than for that of making them- 
selves a name, which shall produce them a propor- 
tionately richer pecuniary harvest in other countries. 
Paris serves them, to a certain extent, as a bill-hoard- 
ing, on which their fame is to be read in colossal let- 
ters. Isay their fame is to be read thereon, for it is 
the Paris press which announces it to the credulous 
world, and the virtuosos possess a great amount of 
virtuosity in making the very most of journals and 
journalists. They know how to gain access even to 
those who are most hard of hearing, for men are al- 
ways men ; are susceptible to flattery ; are fond, too, 
of playing the part of patron, and one hand washes 
the other, as the German proverb says; the more 
dirty of the two hands, however, is rarely that of the 
journalist, and even the venal and clumsy praise- 
monger is at the same time a poor simpleton, him- 
self deceived, who is half paid with adulation. Peo- 
ple talk of the venality of the press; people are very 
much mistaken. On the contrary, the press is usual- 
ly duped, this being especially true as far as regards 
celebrated virtuosi. Properly speaking they are all 
celebrated, at least in the puffs which either their 
high mightinesses themselves send to be printed, or 
else get sent by a brother or by their mother. It is 
scarcely credible how humbly they beg, how they 
bend and cringe in the newspaper offices for the 
smallest scrap of praise. While I was in high favor, 
with the manager of the ——, I had an excellent op- 
portunity of seeing with my own eyes how submis- 
sively these celebrities lay at his feet, and crouched 
and wagged their tails before him, in order to be 
praised a little in his paper ; and we might well say, 
after Béranger, of our virtuosos, who meet with such 
enthusiastic receptions in all the capitals of Europe, 
the dust of —— is still visible on their laurels.” 


There are sure to be optimists who will assert 
that things are managed differently and better in 
Germany than elsewhere. I, on the other hand, 
say that, in many respects, they are managed 
worse. What the wandering virtuoso can do in 
Paris with one effort, he must do over again in al- 
most every town through Germany where he 
wishes to appear publicly. I will not go into fur- 
ther description, nor speak of theatrical singers, 
because they are mixed up with agents and pa- 
pers of which one cannot well speak in respecta- 
ble society. 

The musician who does not choose to adapt his 
bearing and his conduct to the state of things I 
have described, must abandon all hopes, except 
through some extraordinary piece of good for- 
tune, of attaining to a brilliant position or to 
fame; he must be satisfied with thinking that the 
same Providence which endowed him with talent 
will, also, help him to reach the proper goal. On 
public taste he must no longer rely, for the very 
simple reason that such a thing as strongly-de- 
fined public taste no longer exists, the public 
taste of the day being always made to take one 
direction or the other by secondary influences; it 
can no more be called spoilt than pure, for it fol- 
lows the most different impulses; it is frequently 
better than is supposed, and, on the other hand, 
is often insensible even to what is good. With 
the continual change of persons and things, that 
follow and supplant one another, the public can- 
not be supposed to form an opinion upon every 
person or every thing; what is most brilliant, 
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and not what is best, commands its attention, just 
as, generally, what is great, and not what is good, 
imposes on mankind. We cannot deny that the 
public possesses a dark consciousness of the bet- 
ter tendeney, but to cause that consciousness to 
become a fact, and a support to art, means are 
frequently required which are antagonistic to no- 
bler aims. It isnot for the public to do away 
with this antagonism; the public does the best it 
can; it is for musicians and for the few lovers of 
musi¢ who are acquainied with the circumstances, 


to put an end to it. : 
Germany, April, 1868. = —Lond. Mus. World. 





Mendelssohn's Letters to Baermann.* 
VIl. 

Diisseldorf, July 7, 1824. 
My dear Friend Biirmann, 

Do you still know the man who writes this let- 
ter and writes music, and would gladly bein Mu- 
nich, and loves you with his whole heart, and is 
of the same name as myself? It is indeed near- 
ly a year since I have written to you, but I have 
thought of you daily. Since then you have been 
in ice and snow with Emperors and Empresses, 
have pocketed roubles, and preached the gospel 
of the clarionet to the heathen. I don’t grudge 
it to them at all, but I wish I too could have 
been there to hear you. Twice, however, I 
thought of you so vividly that I seriously contem- 
plated a journey to Munich, and if some favora- 
able circumstances combine, I still intend to go 
there this autumn, or if not. certainly next sum- 
mer. Heavens! what music we shall play to- 
gether (although no doubt you will not care, and 
will make me play alone), and how IT delight in 
the thought of besieging you all day long! The 
first time this project occurred to me was last 
year in Coblentz, when I was calling on a king’s 
counsel, who said he had been in Munich. I 
asked if he had heard you. He said no, but he 
had seen you, and that during the whole opera 
you were leaning in an attitude against one of 
the pillars in the gallery, looking very merry,and 
smiling whenever there was a hitch. Then I 
thought, why had I not been standing beside you 
and laughing with you, &c. 

But the second time was still worse. The 
devil prompted a clarionet player here to play 
Weber’s F minor concerto in public, I having 
aw told everyone that now they would 

ear the most wondrously beautiful piece, and 
all were eagerly looking forward to it, when he 
scrambled and puffed through the whole thing 
till I was in an agony, and the people said, “Ha! 
a very queer composition ;” and I thought, “It 
only the Barvater could be here for half an hour, 
and place that reed of his in his lips!” I often 
thought too about the solo I was to write for the 
Basset horn—it was to have been in C major— 
but I do not know whether “little” Carl can or 
will make use of it now, or if it was only to serve 
for your journey. I therefore beg he will send 
me a few lines on this subject, for as he told me 
in his last letter that I should*certainly be de- 
tained at the gates if I came to Munich without 
a new duet and the solo, and as! am anxious at 
least to get as far as the Carlstrasse, I mean to 
be guided accordingly. His letters were most 
quaint aud diverting, and often for days brought 
back my cheerful spirit [Froksinn], in which 
mood you no doubt are when you receive this 
letter, and are drinking beer in Frohsinn [name 
also of a tavern in Munich] ; so you may as well 
despatch me another epistle, and let me know at 
once how you all are, how things are going on at 
Munich, what music you are having there, what 
is given at the theatre, and further—about all 
my acquaintances; further—about dumplings— 
whether Carl still tunes his piano, whether he 
has heard anything more of Stern or of Prince 
Wallerstein, or of Mark—but really and truly 
about all Munich. Dohrn passed through here 
recently ; he is going to America, and was along 
time in Sweden and Norway, but he is just the 
same as he was at the Neckarschwaige. We 
talked over old times, and drank your health re- 

* From Noat’s collection of “Letters of Distinguished Musi- 


cians: Gluck, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, Mendelssohn.” 
Translated by Lapy WaLLAcg. 


peatedly in Rhine wine: if your ears tingled hal 
as much as our glasses, you must know this al- 
ready. Stern’s whist parties, too, and the pro- 
cramme of my fete, and Zacharias von Poissl, 
who is now starring (for Heaven's sake, tell me 
what has happened; why did he resolve to be- 
come a singer ?), and the swimming-baths, and 
your little dog—everything, in short, connected 
with those days was discussed. Pray what did 
you think of my being a fixture here for two 
years? You were furious, no doubt, being quite 
determined that I should travel about a few years 
longer! but you must know that each year I stay 
here I have three clear months for travel, and 
even more if I choose, and capital time to work 
quietly for my own benefit, which I now turn to 
right good account. Besides, I have only to di- 
rect the concerts (six yearly), and the opera en 
gros is under my “circumspect management” 
(which gives me practice in that also) ; but above 
all (and this is the chief point), I have the fore- 
noons free till one o’clock, and my three months’ 
leave besides: what can any man wish for more? 
I believe this is the first letter I have written for 
forty years not in answer to another. Give me 
very great credit for this, but above all, by every 
Grecian sage! by every music page! (an oath 
quite as lofty in the eyes of a clarionet player) 
and by the golden age! answer; and answer 
what follows. 

Give me the whole account of your journey 
from Petersburg; how you found Munich and 
your belongings, and whether your son’s playing 
is perfected, and he is contented with your situa- 
tion. What did you say to Delphine’s [von 
Schauroth] marriage ? and what did I say to it? 
I said Donnerwetter! Is she stillin Munich ? Has 
her mother ever married again, or her sister ? 
What is Madame Vespermann about? Give her 
my kind regard, and say that I hope she is well. 
Much love to the Miillers; remember me to Stunz 
(does he still wear a tuft on his chin?) and Jo- 
sephine Lang [a singer], and pretty Therese, at 
my former lodgings, and Count Pocci, Horn and 
the Staudachers, and old Pappenheim; @ propos, 
is the tenor Hoppe with you? and has he been 
singing ? Write me your opinion of him; | 
should like to know how he has turned out, for 
some years ago he showed much promise. Greet 
old Poissl from me. Where is Ascher now ? still 
in Greece? And Eichthal? also there? Be 
sure to answer all punctually, or tell Carl to do 
so, and sign your name, adding ashort postscript ; 
above all, give my best love to all belonging to 
you. Yours, 

F. M-Bartno.rpy. 


VIII. 
Berlin, Sept. 27, 1834. 
Dear Biirmann, 

T leave this the day after to-morrow, and go 
straight back to Diisseldorf, but I must write to 
you again, however hurriedly, to thank you 
warmly for your kind letter. So you tried to 
console my fair friend ? Oh, traitor! you could 
certainly do so better than anyone ; and at length 
the consoler made them no doubt quite forget 
that they were inconsolable; and thus I served 
as a convenient screen to shelter you, &c., &e. 
Pray look at the biography that I send you sous 
bande, and which is very nice. In it Iread: “He 
knows the loftiness of humanity, he knows what 
earthly happiness is better than any man.” Now 
pray what is the meaning of this “loftiness.” and 
“earthly happiness,” and all that kind of thing ? 
Surely not merely princes and gold boxes? We 
know better. I wish, though, that I had been in 
Munich to listen to you. Who can tell when I 
may again see the Carlstrasse ? but that I daily 
wish myself there you well know. It is famous 
that I am so soon to see you in Diisseldorf; in 
December, you say ? If it really does not suit 
you to lodge with me, you shall find comfortable 
rooms wher you arrive, either in an hotel or 
elsewhere, as you please ; but believe-me when I 
say that your staying with me would not put me 
to the slightest inconvenience; so if this notion 
weighs with you, dismiss it at once, and pitch 
your tent with me. But just as you like best. 
I will make every necessary arrangement for a 
concert in Diisseldorf, and as I am now going 











through Cologne, I will concert measures with 
some of my musical friends there, and the author- 
ities, with whom [ am acquainted, that you may 
find all in readiness when you come; I should be 
glad therefore to know as soon as possible if you 
will positively be there in December, and in 
what part of that month? I beg likewise that 
you will'write to mea fortnight before you set 
out, fixing the day for your concert in Cologne, 
that it may be properly advertised. Is Carl to 
be with you, or do you travel alone? If I can 
find time, I might even be able to go with you 
to the Hague for a few days, haviny received 
many invitations from thence. and once more to 
play with you in public would indeed be jolly, 
But all this slumbers as yet in the lap of time, 
and can only take place if Fate wills it, and your 
reed wills it, and the theatrical intendeney of the 
Stadttheater at Diisseldorf wills it, which gives 
me more work to do than is fair; but more of 
this when we meet. I like your biography very 
much; it seems truthful and accurate, and what 
pleases me most of all is, that there is neither ex- 
avgeration nor bombast in it; on the contrary, its 
tone is that of genuine sympathy and apprecia- 
tion of your musie and yourself. Some of the 
passages made my mouth water for the sounds of 
a good clarionet. Ilere, where I have been sev- 
eral times at the opera, they puff away at the 
clarionet as if it were wood ; a sort of pea-shoot- 
er, for each time the clarionet comes in, the noise 
is like a shower of blows, and quite startles you 
when they cut in sharply, so coarse and clumsy 
and screeching, and yet tame. 

When Marschner was last here, Tausch took 
him aside at a general rehearsal, and told him 
that the whole instrumentation of his opera was 
bad, and*that he ought to be more careful in his 
future works. If I ever write an opera for this 
stage, I will write it entirely without instruments, 
and without singers; and as I cannot endure a 
ballet, the scenery alone shall sing. and play, and 
dance. Now answer me accurately the following 
question :—where is Wilhelm v. Eichthal to be 
found, who was in-Greece? I wish to write to 
him, and do not know his address. Many kind 
regards to your wife, and thanks for the dump- 
lings,"which are still in prospect for me; also my 
compliments to “little” Carl* (here I, asa bach- 
elor, bow down before him as a married man). 
Is Delphine still without her husband? Would 
I only had a chance once more to see the charm- 
ing creature! and when does she return to Eng- 
land? What is Madame Vespermann doing, 
and where is she, and has she not yet quite for- 
gotten me ? and little Lang, do you sometimes 
see her? Above all, what is going on in Mu- 
nich ? 
nothing of her, which is of more moment. Make 
up for lost time, and answer me soon—that is at 
once, and now farewell! 

Yours, 
Fetrx MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


IX. 
Leipzig, Oct. 30, 1835. 
Dear old Fellow, 

You have done well in not forgetting your old 
companion and announcing your visit to him. 
For this you deserve to be praised, and warmly 
thanked, and eagerly longed for. How gladly 
would I have come to you this year, and all was 
in readiness for it, when my mother, who was 
staying with me in Diisseldorf, was taken  seri- 
ously ill, and it was several months before she re- 
covered, so I was obliged, as a matter of precau- 
tion, to escort her back to Berlin myself, and 
give up my journey altogether; so this year 
again I have been deprived of seeing my beloved 
Munich, but feel all the more delighted that I 
am to see my dear Munich friend here: such an 
idea is worthy of you, that is, quite superb! IfI 
only knew when you are to come, for you say 
nothing decided on this point. Unfortunately, I 
cannot at present renew my invitation of last 
year to stay with me, for my quarters here are 
very limited, compared to my house in Diissel- 
dorf, where I had several spare rooms; but still 
I hope we shall be together the whole day, and 


_ * Here again a little sketch with a pen. 











You write about Prince Wallerstein, but . 
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talk and make music to our hearts’ content. If | 
you speak me fair, I will write just such another | 
piece for your journey, with pianoforte accompa- 
niment, as the former two duets in Berlin; but 
in return you must previously promise to play 
the F minor concerto [ Weber's] again and again 
for me. I spoke to the directors of the subscrip- 
tion concerts here [the Gewandhaus] about the 
concert you propose to give; they said that the 
new year would be the most favorable moment, 
but I think that you would prefer coming soon, 
and felt embarrassed at not being able to name 
any fixed time. 

Why should you not also play in one of the 
subscription concerts ? We might, perhaps, fire 
off a duet together ; but more of all this when 
you arrive here—I trust very soon, and to stay 
as fong as possible. I like this place very much 
indeed, and musical life is most stirring here ; we 
might spend a few famous days together, so do 
come, my good fellow, and come for a good long 
time. Excuse these hurried lines, which I am 
forced to scrawl between sleeping and waking, as 
I have passed the last eight days in an incessant 
drive of concerts and rehearsals, besides having 
much to compose. Farewell, and may we soon 
meet. My regards to your wife and to Carl; re- 
member me to all Munich and to my pretty 
Therese. Yours, Fevix M.-BArTHovpy. 





Offenbach’s Last Opera. 


For some months the Parisian public—or that por- 
tion at all events which occupies itself with theatri- 
cal questions, and what Frenchman does not ?—has 
anxiously awaited the latest production of the musi- 
cal manufactory which turned out “Orphee,” “Belle 
Hélene,” “Barbe Bleue,” “ Genevieve de Brabant,” the 
“Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein,”’ and a multitude of 
minor compounds of froth and frivolity whereof the 
name is legion. The event was at length consum- 
mated at the Palais Royal, the birthplace of the “Vie 
Parisienne,” and Offenbach’s last opera, “Le Chateau 
de Toto,” has achieved a fair success. Success in 
Paris, be it understood, is always relative: it is nec- 
essary to weed the exotic growth of enthusiasm 
which marks every new production, and to separate 
the fulsome adulation from the merited praise. 
French criticism, as at present constituted, is, in the 
notable journals, a discursive essay on things in gen- 
eral, and, in the littie journals, a shriek of wild rap- 
ture over everything and everybody concerned. The 
well-known feuilletonistes, having a new perform- 
ance to notice, sit down with the view of imitating 
Montaigne as nearly as possible, of giving you a 
very pleasant series of digressions into side-subjects, 
and showing a curious amount of learning and re- 
search, but of affording you absolutely no knowledge 
of how the piece was played, and whether it be good 
or bad. The smaller critics are yet more aggravat- 
ing. They have not the learning and power of allu- 
sion of their great brethren; they cannot digress 
pleasantly into irrelevant bypaths; nor can they— 
being Frenchmen—stick to the point. They there- 
fore scream and gesticulate. They are ecstatic over 
everything that took place: the performance was su- 
perb, the actresses ravishing, the drama accuses it- 
selfofa genius at once profound and unsayable. 
Sometimes the loftiness of merit possessed by piece, 
poets, and performers gets utterly beyond adjectives, 
and the critic can only gasp. As for instance when 
Rossini wrote a Mass some little time ago, a celebra- 
ted critic noticed the work in an attack of spasms, of 
which the following is a fair specimen : 

“Then follows a fugue. Mais mon Dieu, quelle 
fugue! ... .” 

The fugue being thus exhaustively explained and 
disposed of, the critic passes to another portion of the 
work, which he illustrates in an equally concise man- 
ner. For another example take this same “Chateau 
of Toto,” round which the feuilletoniste playfully dal- 
lies in the following style :— 7 

“La pice a nom : ‘Chateau de Toto.’ 


¥ 

_ “Ce n’est pas le chateau de Kenilworth illustré par 
sir Walters Scot... . 

“Ce n’est pas le chateau Laffitte si cher au lévres 
avides du vrai vin du cOteaux bordelais . . . 

“Ce n’est pas le chuteau d’If.. . 

“Ni chateau en Espagne non plus. 

* 


«CG RS Oe , 

ela ressembie plutét au véritable chateau de la 
Dame blanche, dont les votitres séculaires retentirent 
ces airs adorables qu’y fit entendre le nommé Boiél- 
Gieu, un gailliard qui savait manicr la mélodie co- 
mique & ses heures, témoins les Voitures versées, et ma 
Tante Aurore. 





* 
- ” * * . 
“Chatequde Toto. . . Quel titre charmant!. . . 


Faites-moi venir pour exploiter un inventeur qui ait | 
ry 


conserver un domicile pour la Folle du Logis. 
And so on for several columns, breathing-space be- 


ing afforded by the funny little triangle of asterisks, ° 


without which no French paper would be perfect. 

It is difficult enough to find in this dross of criti- 
cism the spare truths scattered up and down the 
mass ; and groping through so much rubbish is al- 
ways an unenviable task. But taking the froth with 
the foundation, the sound and nonsensical en masse, 
and endeavoring to separate the elements, it would 
seem that Offenbach’s latest production is moderate- 
ly successful. In it he repeats himself too much ; it 
is the prevalent fault of his school, that among the 
few merits which may be conceded him, the merit of 
freshness has no place. Offenbach has little to boast 
of as a musician, and in that little there is no origi- 
nality. Still there are bright little numbers in this 
work, which are received with the usual favor. The 
libretto, which MM. Ludovic Halévy and H. Meil- 
hac have supplied, isa kind of burlesque on the 
“Dame Blanche.”” The Chateau de Toto is in other 
words the castle belonging to the family La Roche- 
Trompette, a.noble race, the chief aim of whose ex- 
istence is to exterminate the rival house of Crécy- 
Crécy. “Toto” is the common diminutive of names 
ending in or, such as Victor, Hector, Médor, Poly- 
dor, and is in the present instance applied to the 
young heir of Chateau-Trompette, who, having dissi- 
pated his worldly goods in Paris, is reduced to sell 
his patrimony. The castle being for sale, is visited 
by the haughty Marquis de Crécy-Crécy and his 
daughter, and the Marquis relates how the family 
feud arose in the reign of Louis XI., and continued 
from that time downwards, with a bitter episode 
temp. Henri IV., touching the notorious Gabrielle 
d’Estrées. The narrative of hatred is very comically 
recited by Gil-Pérés as the Marquis. But as with 
the Montagues and Capulets, so with the rival houses 
Roche-Trompette and Crécy-Crécy, love opens the 
door to hate, and the young generation is more ten- 
der than the older ones. Between the heiress of the 
marquisate and the young castellan a warm attach- 
ment arises, and from this point the “Dame Blanche” 
is travestied in some of the details. The humors of 
the characters we have indicated are sustained by 
Mile. Worms, as Jeanne de Crécy-Crécy, Gil-Pérés as 
her father, and Mile. Z. Boreffor as Toto, otherwise 
Hector de la Roche-Frompette. Mile. Worms is a 
pretty girl who plays the zngénues of the Palais Roy- 
al, and has a meek, innocent air of astonishment and 
simplicity. Brasseur plays a peasant, and a general 
recalling the renown of the immortal Boum. Mlle. 
Paurelle is very engaging as a cocotte. 

Among the best numbers are to be noticed the Ro- 
mance de V’ingénue ; the Trio du Rois des viveurs ; the 
Bourrée, sung and danced by the whole company ; 
the Chanson du village; the Duo des amants malheur- 
eur ; the Virelai between Toto and his lady-love ; 
and the Facteur rural, given with great vis by Gil- 
Pérés. But the prominent defect in these and other 
portions of the extravagance is repetition. They are 
all old acquaintances. A chief air of the first act, 
which also figures in the overture, is note for note 
identical with a gigue from “Robinson Crusoe ;’’ an- 
other pretty chorus, divided in each verse by the 
word Buvons, is reminiscent of Boulotte’s chanson in 
“Barbe Bleue:” the air Chateau de Toto is itself Di- 
ana’s air in “Orphée aux Enfers.” 

‘Quand Diane descend dans la plaine, 
Tonton, tontaine, tonton.” 
And many otherexamples could be cited showing 
that if M. Offenbach has the reputation of being a 
prolific writer, the true state of the case is that he pro- 
duces little, but hashes up much.—London Orchestra. 





The Wonders of Musical Criticism—New 
Lights on the Festival. 


(Concluded from page 252). 
ORGAN FUGUES, &C. 

Tho Great Organ Concert came off yesterday noon; 
performer, Mr. Lang. 

Be it an unaccountable idiosyncracy of mine, or one 
of the peculiarities of Beeotians, I never fancied the 
organ. In fact, what is a church organ but an im- 
mense hand organ, “only a nation louder,” and with 
considerable more stops in it? Put up one of our 
first-class hand-organs in the Music Hall of Lilliput, 
substituting a key board for a crank, and it would be 
to the Lilliputians just what a church organ is to us. 

The first piece was Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
C major. Through the whole of it all seemed to be 
in full blast, and, to use an expression more forcible 
than elegant, it was one continued squeal from be- 
ginning to end ; though sometimes I fancied it like 
the sound of a hundred thousand frying-pans, all in 


] fall operation. Whenthe Fugue came in, I pricked 
«up my contrapuntal ears to follow it; but after two 
or three bars, it was drown-ded in the ocean of sound, 
and remained so to the end of the chapter. The 
fact is, instrumental fugues may be very interesting 
affairs to learned musical savants, but I don’t believe 
in them. In choruses, they lift us up to the sublime, 
by giving us an impression of innumerable chords 
constituting one harmonious whole. And that is 
their true use ; played on instruments, they are mere- 
ly triumphs of skill—successful solutions of a scien- 
tifie puzzle,—and have no deeper meaning. Per- 
formed by an orchestra, they are sometimes pleasing 
enough ; but played on an organ in full blast, you at 
once lose all trace of them. 

In Mendelssoln’s Sonata in B flat major, Nos. 2 
and 3, played pianissimo on the soft stops, were very 
sweet and melodious ; but Nos. 1 and.4, with the full 
blast, very loud and squealy ; the melody, if there 
was any, being drowned in the noise. 

Bach’s Pastorale, in F major,was a very sweet and 
simple melody ; but so faintly heard as to seem to 
come from the moon, or from that neighborhood. 

I pass over Schumann’s more distinct,because less 
squealy Fugue on Bach, and the very pleasing im- 
provisation showing off the various effects of differ- 
ent combinations of stops, to say a word or two of 
Bach’s Fantaisie in G major, which was the gem of 
the concert. Its principal theme was a delicious pas- 
sage of faintly heard, mysterious melody, just like, in 
sound and effect, the fairy music in the overture to 
Midsummer Night’s Dream; or like the hums of in- 
visible violins played by spirits in the air. Mendels- 
sohn (a boy of only sixteen when that overture was 
composed,) must have received that particular inspi- 
ration from it. [What Mr. Lang played was, we are 
told, the Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture, and 
not Bach at all; our“Bootian” listened to the printed 
programme ! Ep.] Everything here was distinct,with 
gratifying alternations of light and shade. Towards 
the end was heard, rising clearly above the soft ac- 
companiment of the organ, though at an immense 
distance off, a sweet and sympathetic soprano voice, 
trembling with emotion, and you could almost dis- 
tinguish the words it was singing. This was the vor 
humana stop. The melody was then taken up and 
prolonged, with many delightful variations, by a dis- 
tant flute: this, too, entirely distinct from the soft 
accompaniment of the organ. The illusion was per- 
fect. Finally, in the grand forte passages with which 
the piece concluded, there was no drowning of the 
music by a continuous squeal; the full blasts coming 
in isolated chords, with rests between. ‘There must 
have been a goodly lot of my Beeotian feliow-coun- 
trymen among the audience; for this was the only 
piece, besides the Improvisation, that was heartily 
applauded. 





THE REFORMATION SYMPHONY AND LISZT’S CON- 
CERTO. 


Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony was per- 
formed for the first time in this country. It was not 
produced in Europe till after the composer’s death. 
It is the grandest I have heard of his orchestral 
pieces, and full of verve. The first movement is ina 
remarkably bold and large style. But the second 
movement, an allegro vivace, in six-eight time, cap- 
tivated all hearts. The melody, which was distinct 
throughout, was most bewitching dance music, but 
of so refined and exalted a character as to suggest a 
quadrille, rather of seraphs, than of vulgar mortals. 
It was most deliciously instrumented, and, though 
very long, was so constantly varied in melodic treat- 
ment, and by charming transition of keys, that it was 
received by the most enthusiastic app'ause, which 
would not stop till it had obtained a repetition of it. 

Spohr’s overture to Jessonda seemed to belong to 
the class of masterly music, but left no definite im- 
pression on me, hearing it for the first time. Next 
came Liszt’s concerto for the piano, in E flat major; 
pianist, Miss Topp. The fair artist certainly dis- 
played great power in the bass notes, and great bril- 
liancy of execution generally. But I have heard so 
often those rapid chromatic runs and other routine 
achievements on the piano, that I have become per- 
fectly hardened to them, and they have ceased to ex- 
cite my wonder. I would as lief hear, at any time, 
a large sized musical snuff box. As to the concerto 
as a whole, I must admit that it has the merit of 
unity of conception and satisfactory development in 
an unusual degree; in other words, an artistic com- 
pleteness that is usually wanting, to my ear, in other 
concertos; but I can’t say as much in favor of its 
style. It was a constant straining after effects, by 
means of abrupt pauses, startling contrasts, triangles, 
cymbals, and other clap-traps ; in fine, a style of mu- 
sic better suited to sensational dramas. Strange om- 
nipotence of fashion that can exalt the melo-dramatic 
into the classical ! 
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C. M. Von Weber at Munich. 

Weber arrived on the 14th March, 1811, at Mu- 
nich, having always resolved to make that capital 
the central point of his artistic tours. King Louis 
did not vet sit upon the throne of Bavaria, and Mu- 
nich could not boast of that aureola of glory with 
which the names of Cornelius, Hess, Kaulbach, 
Schwanthaler, Stiglmeier, Klenzer, and others, were 
destined to surround it. But, since Carl Theodor, 
allits princes had displayed both taste and zeal for 
musical art. Maxamilian Joseph had already done 
much to deserve the name of the Father of his People. 
The fact is, however, the Bavarians preferred the 
pleasures of the table, and other sensual pleasures, to 
those which art could procure them. Artists, there- 
fore could searcely seek glory among them, but they 
easily became popular. The stage, which had alto- 
gether gone to decay towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, had risen again under the hand of 
Babo, a dramatic poet, the author of Oto von Wittels- 
bach, aided by Max Heizgel, an admirable, and really 
superior, actor. But Babo, struggled in vain against 
the fatal tendencies of Count Torring Seefeld, the 
Court Intendant, who liked only the pomp, splendor, 
and tinsel of the Italian Theatre. Seeing that he 
could not resist the Count, Babo retired, and a com- 
mittee was entrusted with the task of managing the 
theatre in his place. The principal musical director 
was Peter Winter, the composer of Das unterbrochene 
Opferfest, who was twice invited to visit Paris, but 
was not more successful there with his Tamerlan 
than with his Castor. His music, says M. Fétis, was 
considered more antiquated than that of Rameau,and 
inferior even to that of Candeille. According to 
Weber, he possessed a certain degree of merit as an 
orchestral conductor, though he was deficient in del- 
icacy of ear, precision and warmth. He was, too, a 
man of petty mind, envious and sly. Louis Spohr, 
in his autobiography, has characterized him with a 
few touches. His size was gigantic, and his strength 
proportionate to it, but he was, with all this, as timid 
asahare. He flew every instant into fits of exces- 
sive rage, and yet allowed himself to be led like an 
infant. His old housekeeper exercised the most ab- 
solute control over him. If, for instance, she hap- 
pened to find him arranging and preparing his little 
dolls for a Christmas tree, an occupation of which he 
was madly fond, and to which he used to devote him- 
self for hours together, she would run up, interrupt 
him in what he was doing, and exclaim indignantly : 
“When do you mean to leave off playing? Go to 
your piano directly and finish your air, sir !”’ 

Weber had letters from the Grand Duke and the 
Grand Duchess of Darmstadt, for the Queen of Ba- 
varia, and, also, for some other persons,among whom 
were Count von Montgelas, the all-powerful minister, 
and Wiebeking, the director of public works. The 
minister served him so well, that extraordinary as the 
fact was under the reign of formal etiquette, five days 
after his arrival, Weber had an audience of the Queen, 
who talked a long time with him, and, in the King’s 
name, promised him permission to give concerts in 
the town, expressing, moreover, a wish to hear him 
herself, and be the first to enjoy that pleasure. At 
Wiebeking’s house, the artist found himself at home. 
In a very short time, he became attached to Wiebe- 
king, who was an original, and then busy building, 
on a new plan of his own invention, the great bridge 
over the Isar. Weber gave pianoforte lessons to 
Wiebeking’s daughter, Fanny, who possessed real 
talent for the piano united to genuine artistic feeling: 
At Wiebeking’s house, from which he was now 
scarcely ever absent, Weber made the acquaintance 
of Barmann, the celebrated clarionettist, and wrote 
for him the Clarionet Concertino, Op. 26, which Bar- 
mann played so often. A friendship which was nev- 
er interrupted, sprang up between the two men, and 
ended only with life. But, though they were like 
each other in sentiment and character, nothing could 
be more dissimilar than their persons. Weber was thin, 
pale, and spare, Barmann was tall, with the air of an 
athlete, and a magnificently fine head. | Carl Maria, 
said laughingly, in reference to his friend’s physical 
advantages: ‘All the best bits are offered him in a 
silver dish ; poor devils, like myself are obliged to 
content themselves with the crambs which fall from 
his well-supplied table.” 

Prince Bariatinsky’s brilliant saloons, also, were 
thrown open to the young composer, who took a 
strange delight in the manners and polite customs of 
the old courts, the vestiges of which were still found ) 
at the house of the Russian minister. The pick of 
scholars and artists was, likewise, to be found there. 
It was there that Weber met Schelling, the celebrated 
philosopher, whose works he had seriously studied, 
and whose name inspired him with respect mingled 
with a kind of fear. “Ithought I was dreaming,” he 
says in a letter, “the first time I beheld this truly 
great man.” Ata subsequent period, he said, with 
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simple delight, “Schelling and myself are like two | of feeling and judgment. Mendelssohn, in my pres. 


good friends.” 

Peter Winter, the old conductor, behaved at first 
to Weber as he behaved to all young persons: he 
kept him at a distance, and overwhelmed him) with 
compliments, as long as he saw in him only an ama- 
teur; but, when he found out what he really was, he 
treated him so roughly, that all the members of his 
orchestra were indignant at such behavior. Weber, 
however, had enlisted their sympathy, and entertain- 
ed no doubt of their support. His evil star appeared 
to have softened its rigor. On the 8th April, he gave 
a concert at the Theatre Royal. He had already be- 
come known, and people spoke of him a great deal. 
The attendance was large. But, though assisted by 
excellent artists, his Symphony, which, with the ex- 
ception of the Allegro, was feebly executed, failed to 
excite much enthusiasm. His Cantata, The First 
Sound, too, did not obtain the applause which usual- 
ly greeted it. The great success of the evening was 
achieved by the Pianoforte Concerto played by him- 
self, and by the new Clarionet Concertino. The last 
made a marvellous impression. The King was so 
enchanted with it that, after the concert, he ordered 
Weber to write two more pieces of the same kind, for 
the same instrument. 

Weber immediately set about his task. But, while 
working at the clarionet pieces ordered by the King, 
he wrote, at the request of the manager, Franzel,four 
airs for the revival of Kotzebue’s Armer Minnesénger, 
and contributed to the Morgenblatt an article on the 
improvement of the flute. ‘It appears,’ he writes to 
Gottfried Weber, “that the very deuce is in the en- 
tire orchestra. There is not a member of it who has 
not asked me to write a concerto for his particular 
instrument. You see that I have plenty todo; I 
shall probably stay here all thesummer. My receipts 
are satisfactory, and another concert given before my 
departure will certainly bring in a good sum. The 
public belief is that I am to be created a chapelmas- 
ter, but you know what I think on that head. At 
any rate Ihave some hope of getting my operas 
played here.” 

This hope was destined to be realized sooner than 
the young composer anticipated. It is evident that 
some secret influence had been exerted on Winter, 
who, from being exceedingly rude, suddenly display- 
ed an access of attention and friendly politeness. 
From the lips of the grand director himself, Weber 
received an intimation that his Abou Hassam would 
be forthwith put in preparation. 

Truly enough, the rehearsals soon began, and were 
rapidly carried on. The orchestra was filled with 
zealousness for the young composer, and displayed in 
the execution of his light and easy music a great 
amount of fire and spirit. The first performance 
took place on the 14th June. But, alas! the malig- 
nant body that Weber persisted in calling his star, 
and which had spared him on the occasion of his con- 
cert, appeared to have determined on repaying itself 
with usury. The theatre was full, and the overture 
enthusiastically applanded. The charming duet be- 
tween Hassam and Fatima had just begun, when 
cries of ‘‘Fire!”” were suddenly heard. The public 
rushed to the doors, and the alarm was general. They 
soon discovered that it was a false alarm, but it re- 
quired some time to restore calm, and the state of 
feeling necessary for appreciating a musical work 
was gone for the rest of the evening. 

The little opera was, however, sung and played 
charmingly, despite this unfortunate interruption. 
Several numbers were applauded, to the great delight 
of the young composer, and the success was all he 
could desire. Thus encouraged, he wanted nothing 
better than to compose another opera. “I am sigh- 
ing most profoundly for a libretto,” he wrote to Gans- 
bacher ; “without an opera in progress, I am the 
most unfortunate of men!” His misfortune lasted 
no less than ten years, since it was decreed that the 
first creation of his genius after the pretty little opera 
of Abou Hassam was to be the greatest of all his 
works: Der Freischiitz. 





TIME AND TEMPERAMENT.—First impressions in 
music are not easily effaced, and often prejudice the 
hearer against a fine performance, differing in tempo 
and style to that which his memory retains of the 
first hearing of a composition by an inferior player. 
I have observed that quick music, played by a pian- 
ist of a cold temperament, and by another of an oppo- 
site nature, though taken at the same pace, produces 
an effect so different as to lead to the conclusion that 
one played faster than. another. This difference 
arises entirely from the absenee or presence of that 
attribute which, as Fctis justly observes, distinguish- 
es the mechanical and poetical organization of a 
player, viz., rhythmical accent. Beethoven, once 
interrogated as to the just time of a certain composi- 
tion, replied with a gesture—pointing to his heart 
and head—implying, of course, that it was a matter 








ence, once said much the same thing, adding, that as 
to a shade faster or slower, when he played, all de. 
pended on the humor he was in. Amateurs are rare. 
ly taught quick music at the pace which professors 
perform in public ; and seldom have I heard Men. 
delssohn’s quick music played so fast by a professor 
as by the composer himself. Much enjoyment is 
lost where persons are carping about the precise de- 
gree of tempo, instead of listening to the true spirit in 
which the composition is expressed by a great and 
conscientious artist. The critic of a daily journal, 
some years ago, condemned the pace at which the 
overture of Weber’s ‘“‘Luryanthe” was played under 
Costa’s direction at the Philharmonic Concerts, and 
alluded to the traditional tempo of the Dresden Opera 
Band. It sochanced that, within a few months of 
this carping about tempo, I heard Reissiger conduct 
the overture at Dresden much quicker than the pace 
which so offended the English  critic-—Jusical 
Sketches, by J. Evta. 





Music at the Central Park. 


General no less than musical readers will be inter. 
ested in the subjoined extract from the Eleventh An- 
nual Report of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Central Park (N. York), referring to the musical en- 
tertainments which have been given in the Park, at 
no cost to the public, but to their very great pleasure, 
These open-air concerts have been carried on with 
ever increasing success, under the judicious mnnage- 
ment of Mr. Harvey B. Dodworth. The Report 
says :-— 

“In that part of the year when temperature invites 
the people to the pleasures of the open air, musical 
entertainments are given on the Mall and on the 
Lake, and the performances are attended with una- 
bated interest. Travellers in the European capitals 
almost universally go to listen to the music, which is 
generally furnished in the public squares, by the goy- 
ernment army bands. The brilliancy of the gather. 
ings and the effects of the music are among the most 
pleasing of their remembrances. Comparisons of 
the excellence of these bands, of their numbers,modes 
of performance, their appearance, of the compositions 
played, of the surroundings, and of the arrangements 
for the public convenience and gratification, are not 
unfrequent, begetting an emulation which results in 
constant efforts at improvement—the reputation of 
the leader depending upon his exertions to excel. 
The progress lately made in the quality of these 
bands is quite marked. At the late Paris Exposi- 
tion prizes were offered to the best military bands. 
The first premium was divided among the bands of 
three cities, of which the rival cities of Berlin and 
Vienna were two. The combination of instruments 
usually known as a military band has the unques- 
tioned preference over the orchestra, it being possible 
to bring out the full effects of the latter only .within 
inclosed gardens or halls. The more refined and 
delicate notes are, in the open air, except on a very 
still day, lost to all but the few most contiguous to 
the instruments, by reason of the want of means of 
confinement, or of producing reverberation of the 
sounds. Within two or three years severnl new mu- 
sical instruments, producing entirely novel effects in 
combination, have been invented in Europe, and are 
being brought into use. ‘These instruments, being 
quite costly, are generally furnished the bands at 
government expense, and no pains are omitted to 
bring the bands up to the highest degree of efficiency 
in performance, and toa disciplined and orderly ap- 
pearance. 

“The music in the Park improves in character. 
The leader of the Park Band, and its members, are 
earnest in their efforts to attain the highest excel- 
lence. At its own expense the band, during the 
year provided three instruments newly brought into 
use in Europe, known respectively as tenor clarinet, 
saxophone, and a contra-bass, or bombardone, an 
instrument of deeper quality of tone than has hereto- 
fore been used in this country ; and with their aid a 
property has been added to the music that is both 
pleasing and effective. The performances have been 
always reliable on the fixed days, Saturdays and 
Wednesdays; the programmes have been varied ; 
specimen works, considered standard by authors held 
in high esteem, are followed by melodies more pop- 
ular, beeause more familiar to the ear. In every in- 
stance where new music has promised to be at all 
generally acceptable, it has, after the work of ar- 
rangement for Park execution is completed, taken its 
place on the programmes. The number of pieces 
played is greater than at any series of the same num- 
ber of concerts elsewhere. The lovers of what is 
called the classical will be glad to know that several 
of the best compositions, such as “Iphigenia in Tau- 
ris” by Gluck, “Tannhiiuser” and “Rienzi” by Wag- 
ner, “Leonora” by Beethoven, and others of the same 
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class, have been received by the audiences with evi- 
dent pleasure. It is not saying too much to assert 
that while the character of the music is not excelled 
anywhere, at least in this country, the audiences are 
attentive and appreciative. It ought not to be the 
subject of remark that good order always prevails at 
these entertainments : it is chiefly because every indi- 
vidual takes it upon himself to take care of himself, 
and not to annoy others. It is desired that the usual 
modes of expressing satisfaction with the performan- 
ces should be dispensed with on the Park. What is 
now needed to give fulness and perfectness to the 
music is an increase in the number of the performers, 
and others of the new instruments lately introduced 
in Europe. There is no pepular entertainment more 
refined, more soothing and agreeable, than that of 
the harmony of sweet sounds under the influence of 
leaves and flowers, and all the other elements of the 
natural landscape. The cost of these entertainments, 
kept within reasonable limits, is but trifling, when 
the numbers who find pleasure in them is taken into 
account.” 








Music Abrowd. 
London. 


Paitnarmonic Concerts.—Here is the fourth 
programme of the season, with comments from the 
Orchestra (May 16) : 


Symphony in D minor, No. 2.........ceeeeeeeees Spohr. 
(Composed expressly for the Society). 
Aria, “‘Sorgete’’ (Maometto secondo)..........5+ Rossini. 
Signor Foli. 

Overture Symphonique (MS).............- J. F. Barnett. 
Cavatina, ‘Di piacer’”’ (La Gazza Ladra).......... Rossini. 
Mlle. Kellogg. 

Concerto for pianoforte. ...........ceceeeeeees Reinecke. 
Pianoforte, Herr Alfred Jaell. 

Symphony, Eroica, No. 3..........seeeeee ees Beethoven. 


Arja, “‘Non s’ ode alcun’”’ (La Stella del Nord). Meyerbeer. 
Mlle. Kellogg. 

Overture, ‘“‘Ruler of the Spirits”..... Perret Weber. 

The revival of Spohr’s symphony was very accept- 
able; for, though the monotony of the scoring and 
frequent repetition of the sentimental short melody of 
the slow movement are at times wearisome, the clev- 
er treatment of the finale, so ingeniously varied by a 
faneiful second subject, made a favorable impression. 
Mr. Barnett is wrong to attempt a mixed character 
of composition for a classical concert. This new 
production has a flowing and well-conducted intro- 
duction, nicely scored, but the subject of the Allegro 
which follows is not of sufficient interest in its lengthy 
development, and its final martial episode, to become 


astandard work. Mr. Barnett will do well to re- 


model this symphonic overture. It is not sufficiently 
dignified and compact in its structure for either an 
overture or a symphony movement; still it contains 
materials too good to remain in their present shape. 
It is rather daring for a young composer to venture 
out of the beaten tract without bringing to his task 
strikingly new ideas, new effects and original treat- 
ment. On the whole this composition was well play- 
ed, and the composer appeared in the orchestra to re- 
ceive the applause due to his merit. The concerto of 
the Leipzig Kapellmeister Reinecke is very unequal in 
merit. It is scored with great*skill, but neither the 
leading melody nor the solo passages for the piano in 
the first Allegro were very interesting. The Andan- 
te was far more pleasing, and the Finale a master- 
piece, complete in every sense, with spirited orches- 
tral effects, varied, and ingenious solo passages for 
the pianoforte. Both in the bravura and expressive 
solos Jaell played splendidly. The rhythmical ef- 
fect of the most rapid and complex passages, the 
lovely expression of his beautiful touch in the canta- 
bile, both astonished and delighted the audience. Al- 
though a more familiar work of merit, perhaps, had 
been preferred by the old subscribers, yet Jaell is en- 
titled to thanks for making us acquainted with a new 
work from one who is undoubtedly an experienced 
master, if not a great genius, and who now holds the 
position once occupied by Mendelssohn at Leipsic. 
The Eroica completely eclipsed all that had previ- 
ously been played, and was listened to with admira- 
tion. 

And here is what was offered in the fifth concert ; 
comments from the same source : 


Symphony in D, No. 2............ececeees . Beethoven. 

Romanza, ‘‘Angiol d'amor’” (La Favorita)..... Donizetti. 
, Sig. Bettini. 

Swiss Concerto for Violoncello. ...........ee0e- Romberg. 
Signor Piatti. 

Romanza, ‘Quando a te lieta” (Faust).......... founod. 


“ Mile. Trebelli-Bettini. 
Aria, ‘‘Agitato da smania funesta” (I Fuorusciti)... Paer. 
Signor Gassier. 
Overture, “La Nonne sanglante’...... vereccece Gounod. 
Symphony in A minor (Scotch), No. 3......Mendelssohn. 
Solos for the Pianoforte, 
&. Andante and Rondo Capriccioso....... Mendelssohn. 
b. Valzer-Fantasia......... 0... ceeeeeeees A. Rendano. 
Signor Alfonso Rendano. 





Duo, “Dis-mol ce mot??.cccccncssccccee sesecees Nicolai. 
Mme. Trebelli-Bettini and Signor Bettini. 
Overture, ‘‘Die Zauberflite”..........000 errr Mozart. 


The solo, played by Piatti, was too long by one 
half. Dreary tuétis and a succession of uninteresting ad 
captandum solos, although marvellously well played, 
were sadly wearisome. The old formula of concer- 
tos is now obsolete, and all that is required for vio- 
linists and violoncellists is an expressive cantabile 
movement, and a brilliant rondo for the display of 
mechanical skill. In concerts of long symphonies, 
numerous pieces and overtures, solos should be lim- 
ited in duration. The Italian youth who played the 
piano is said to be thirteen years of age, and from 
Naples. Clever as was the performance for a boy of 
his age, neither the waltz nor the composer justified 
the following postscript at the bottom of the pro- 
gramme: “The directors have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that, by a fortuitous circumstance, they are 
enabled to introduce to the subscribers the youth Al- 
fonso Rendano, who, as a pianist and composer, has 
made a great impression in Paris during this sea- 
son.” Such a preliminary puff is quite unbecoming 
a society of classical renown. The Brothers Le 
Jeune are more extraordinary than this Neapolitan 
pianist, and might be introduced to play a Fugue of 
Bach without pleading fortuitous circumstances by 
way of apology. 


Mr. Henry Lesrir’s Concerts. The last Or- 
chestral Concert, on Wednesday week, included a 
aselection from Acis and Galatea, Mendelssohn’s 
“Reformation Symphony” and his psalm “Hear my 
Prayer,” the overtures to Zampa, Masaniello, and 
the conductor’s Templar, with several solos by Mlle. 
Titiens, Mr. Santley, and other artists. A more va- 
ried or excellent programme could not have been 
chosen, and the fact that it was the director’s benefit 
rendered the success of the concert still more gratify- 
ing, for in no past season has Mr. Leslie done so 
much to enlist the sympathy of the lovers of high 
class music, as in that which has just been closed. 
The final performance of choral music took place on 
Wednesday night. The following complete works 
have been performed during the season :—The music 
to (Edipus, Mendelssohn ; Concert-Stiick for piano- 
forte, Weber ; Choral Fantasia, for pianoforte, or- 
chestra and chorus, Beethoven; ‘Messe Solennelle,” 
Gounod; Hymn, “Inclina, Domine,” Cherubini; 
Symphony, “The Reformation,” Mendelssohn ; Con- 
certo in D Miaor, for pianoforte, Mozart; The music 
to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ Mendelssohn ; 
Concerto in D, for violin, Beethoven; Acis and Ga- 
latea, Handel; Symphony in A Major, “The Ital- 
ian,” Mendelssohn. Selections from the following 
important works have also been presented, some of 
them for the first time in this country :—‘‘Vespere 
de Dominica,” Mozart; Mass in B Minor, Bach; 
Mass in E Flat, Schubert; The Ruins of Athens, 
Beethoven ; Antigone, Mendelssohn; Mass in C, 
Beethoven. 


M. JAELL, to whom the English musical public is 
already largely indebted for playing compositions of 
Heller, and Reinecke, fob the first time in London, 
will introduce a quartet, of Brahm’s at the next Mu- 
sical Union, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violon- 
cello. ; 

Mr. Orro GotpscumipT’s oratorio “Ruth,” hav- 
ing been carefully revised by the composer and in 
part re-written during the winter, will probably be 
produced in London in the course of the ensuing au- 
tumn. 


Curistine Nirtsson.—The Athencum gives its 
opinion of the Swedish singer as follows : 

An excellent’ miscellaneous concert was recently 
given atthe Crystal Palace,including Signor Rossini’s 
“Stabat,” with Mlle. Christine Nilsson as principal 
soprano. Without the least idea of “swimming 
against the stream,” we cannot but put on record, as 
our maturely considered opinion, that this interesting 
young lady is by no means yet the finished artist 
hailed by our contemporaries as the equal of those 
who “witched the world” thirty years ago—such, for 
instance, as Sontag—nor in any respect to compare 
with the “Nightingale” of Sweden. Mlle. Nilsson 
has a graceful presence, a fresh and perfectly true 
soprano voice, and dashes at execution without the 
slightest apparent misgiving. But, so far as we are 
in case to judge, the last finish which make the first- 
singer is wanting. To give an instance—the sequence 
of ascending shakes, which is so striking a feature in 
the “Inflammatus,” and which Madame Grisi used to 
give with such metallic brilliancy, was confused and 
ineffective. In the duet, ‘Quis est homo,” she was 
unfortunate as being coupled with Mme. Demeric- 
Lablache. Clever as that lady is,she has not the power 
of blending her voice with another voice,indispensable 
to the charm of duet-singing ; most of all when the 





duet is signed with Signor Rossini’s name. The 
most real and thoroughly finished execution was that 
of Mr. Santley. 


HanveEt Festivat.—Phis colossal choral celebra- 
tion was to take place in the Crystal Palace this 
week (on Monday, Wednesday and Friday). A 
London paper says : 

A great choral rehearsal took place at Exeter Hall, 
May 15th, in which only two thousand two hundred 
amateurs—a section of the force, be it remembered, 
which is to be mustered from all towns of England 
—took part. Among the novelties laid out for the 
selection day are the choruses “He saw the loygely 
youth,” from “Theodora,”—“Now Love, the ever- 
lasting boy” (a remarkable example of Handel’s 
pre-science and invention), from ‘“Semele,”—‘‘The 
many rend the skies,” from ‘‘Alexander’s Feast.” 
Uur two thousand two hundred amateurs (witli, per- 
haps, some fifty professional singers to lead and to 
hearten them) had to grapple with this little-remem- 
bered music at sight. There was atime when there 
were not to be found in London one hundred Lan- 
cashire chorus-singers able to undertake such a task. 
Now, it may be said (and not without experience) 
that no such exhibition of skill and enthusiasm is 
possible at the time present in any other country save 
England. And be it remembered London in no re- 
spects represents England, so far as chorus-singing 
is concerned. 

Hanpev’s MS. Scores.—The Atheneum, in suc- 
cessive numbers, has these two paragraphs : 

Is there not some loose statement in the following 
paragraph which appears in a foreign journal?—“A 
committee of amateurs has bought, in London, one 
hundred and twenty-six volumes of manuscript 
scores, which contain all the operas and oratorios of 
Handel, in his own handwriting, with remarks and 
interpolations, for £800 sterling. They are deposit- 
ed in the public library of Hamburg.” 

We believe that the‘original scores of most, if not 
all, of Handel’s oratorios, are, or were, in Her Maj- 
esty’s Library at Buckingham Palace. When we 
were permitted to consult them, some years ago, 
apropos of the Kerl controversy with regard to the 
chorus “Egypt was glad” in “Israel,” the unguarded 
neglect of possessions so precious as they are was re- 
markable. We are recalled to the fact by the state- 
ment concerning the manuscripts now at Hamburg, 
to which attention was called, and by a more recent 
piece of news, that the wing of the building in which 
they are deposited was on fire the other evening. 
Surely such treasures ought to be placed beyond 
reach of accidents. 


Mr. Cuarves Hatte resumed (May 8) his piano- 
forte recitals, a series of performances which will 
take place every Friday of the present month and 
June. The programme will comprise the pianoforte 
compositions of Schubert, including, besides the 
eleven sonatas played during 1867, a selection of 
“Tmpromptus,” ‘Moments Musicaux,” German 
dances, and other pieces with which the English pub- 
lic have hitherto had little or no opportunity of mak- 
ing acquaintance through the now universally popu- 
lar medium of performance by competent artists. In 
addition to the works of Schubert, the present scheme 
includes the whole of Beethoven’s miscellaneous wri- 
tings for pianoforte alone, and it cannot be doubted 
that this arrangement will impart very special interest 
to the season. Last Friday's sitting comprised two 
Schubert sonatas, that in D, op. 56, and that in A, 
op. 130; Moment Musicale in C sharp minor, and 
“Valses Nobles,” op. 77, by the same composer ; 
Beethoven’s Rondo in C, op. 51, No. 1; thirty-two 
variations on an original air in C minor; and Baga- 
telles, op. 33, Nos. 4, 5,6. The intention of reliev- 
ing these pianoforte compositions with vocal pieces 
has been adhered to. 


Roya Trartan_ Orera.—On Saturday, Don 
Giovanni (in licu of La Favorita—postponed in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of Mlle. Lucca). 

On Monday, La Sonnambula. 

On Tuesday, La Favorita—first time (Pauline 
Lucea, Bagagiolo, Graziani, Mario—Mario transcen- 
dant; a performance never to be forgotten). 

On Thursday, Don Giovanm. 

On Friday (last night), the Huguenots—first time. 

To-night, Don Pasquale. 


Wer Masesty’s Orera.—On Saturday Lucia di 
Lammermoor—first time (Christine Nilsson !). 

On Tuesday, Don Giovanni. 

On Thursday, Lucia (Christine Nilsson !!), 

To-night, Cherubini’s J/edea (Medea, Mile. Tiet- 
jens; Jason, Signor Mongini; Neris, Mlle. Sinico ; 
Dirce, Mlle. Baumeister, Creon, Mr. Santley) first 
time.—May 30. 
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BremMen.—A second concert was given on Good 
Friday last, in the Cathedral of Bremen, for the bene- 
fit of the widows and orphans of musicians. The 
following was the programme :— 

Requiem in German; words selected from the Bi- 
ble. Composed by Johannes Brahms, and conduct- 
ed by the composer. 

This was a success. Musicians from all parts of 
Germany flocked to hear this and it more than fully 
realized expectation. 

Andante (J. S. Bach), Andante (Tartini), Aben- 
lied (R. Schumann)—for violin, with organ accom- 
paniment. Violin, Joachim ; organ, Rheinthaler. 

Joachim played magnificently, and was admirably 
accompanied on the splendid organ by Rheinthaler. 

Aria for alto voice, with violin solo and orchestral 
accompaniment, from the Passion Music of J. S. 
Bach—sung by Frau Joachim ; violin solo by Joseph 
Joachim. 

Frau Joachim sang to perfection, and the effect of 
the violin and orchestral accompaniment was delight- 


ul. 

Chorus, “Behold the Lamb of God;” aria, ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” sung by Frau Joa- 
chim ; chorus, “Hallelujah.” From Handel’s J/es- 
siah. 

This brought the concert to a close. The orches- 
tra consisted of about seventy-five instrumentalists, 
and the chorus of about two hundred voices. The 
Cathedral was crowded by an audience of upwards 
of three thousand. The success of the Requiem of 
Brahms was so marked, that it was decided to repeat 
the programme at the next concert. 

Monicu.—Herr Richard Wagner’s Lohengrin was 
performed one evening during the recent visit of the 
Prince of Prussia, at the Prince’s own request.—Dur- 
ing Passion Week the Royal chapel performed sev- 
eral sacred works, by some of the best masters,among 
whom were Orlando di Lasso, Paolo Agostini, Vit- 
torio, Palestrina, Lotti, Roselli, Aichinger, Arblin- 
ger, Ett, Pitoni, Viadana, Anerio, Mozart, Haupt- 
mann, Lachner, and Wiillner. 


Scuwerin.—The Mecklenburg Musical Festival 
will take place on the 14th, 15th, and 16th June, un- 
der the direction of Herr Schmitt, Court Capellmeis- 
ter. Among the soloists will be Herr and Madame 
Joachim, Herren Schild, and Carl Hill. 

Worms.—Mendelssolin’s St. Paul has been select- 
ed as the work to be performed at the grand national 
fesiival of uncovering the Luther Monument, on the 
25th of June. 

AMSTERDAM.—Mendelssohn’s St. Pan! was per- 
formed at the last concert given by the Society for 
the Promotion of Music. 

CorpENuHAGEN.—Concert given by Herr Joachim : 
Overture to Athalie, Mendelssohn; Violin-Concer- 
tos, in A minor, Viotti, and E minor, Mendelssohn ; 
“Agnate und die Moorfrauen,” Gade, ete. —Concert 
of the Musical Union: Symphony in FE flat major, 
Haydn; Arietta and Chorus from Oberon, Weber ; 
Violin Concerto, grand March and Chorus, from Die 
Ruinen von Athen, Beethoven, ete.—Concert given by 
the Musical Union under the direction of Herr Gade: 
Symphony in E flat major, Mozart ; Concerto for 
Stringed Instruments, Handel ; fragments from St. 
Paul, Mendelssohn, ete. 





Leipsic.—Having accepted the post of musical 
director of the new School of Music at Basle, Herr 
Selmar Bagge retires from the editorship of the Leip- 
ziger Allgem. musicalische Zeitung, and is succeeded 
by Herr Arrey von Dommer. 


An armless violinist recently gave a performance at 
Leipsic of an Andante by Beriot and a Lied ohne 
Worte by Meyerbeer. The performer was born with- 
outarms. He holdsthe bow with the two first toes 
of the left foot, and manages the strings with the toes 
of the right foot, the instrument being placed on a 
little bench before him. As a critic observed, it is 
shocking, in the contemplation of such resources, to 
think of the waste of toe power which goes on in the 
world. This artist is expected shortly in Berlin, and 
thence is due in Paris. 

Mirayn.—The Societd del Quartetto inaugurated, 
on the 14th ult., the long promised symphonic con- 
certs. Two symphonies by Bazzini and G. Rossi, a 
symphony by Beethoven, and an overture by Foroni 
were the first given. The orchstra was conducted 
by Corbellini. 

Parts.—Fragments of Grétry’s “Guillaume Tell” 
and of Steibelt’s ‘Romeo and Juliet” (an opera full 
of beauty) were given at a late concert of the Societé 











des Concerts de Chants Classiques.” They are about 


to revive, at the Théatre des Fantaisies Parisiennes, 
Paisiello’s ‘Barber of Seville.” Of this opera, driv- 
en ont of court by Rossini’s imperishable setting of 
the story, we imagine that even the best-versed sep- 
tuagenarian amateur knows not a note beyond the 
fluent melody, “Je suis Lindor.”—Atheneum. 
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The Triennial Festival. 
(Conclusion.— Crowded out last time). 


SaturDAY AFTERNOON.—CONCERT. 


The main feature of the programme—one of the 
two novelties—came first : Mendelssohn’s “Reforma- 
tion Symphony.” And this was the first perform- 
ance in this country of this most talked of of the post 
humonus works which Mendelssohn’s English admir- 
ers, as well as the speculative instinct of publishers, 
have finally badgered his executors into giving to the 
public against his own express desire. One does not 
like to judge from a single hearing; but we must 
own that, finely rendered as it was, it did not impress 
us as a work which its author would have been will- 
ling to have go forth with his other Symphonies. 
Neither in imaginative invention, nor unity, nor ef- 
fectiveness, did it seem at all equal to them,—still 
less to his Overtures, which are still more original 
and individual. Its significance, and its chief power 
are found in the last movement, which is based on 
the Choral “Fin jfeste Burg.” This, taken as the 
type of Protestantism, is worked up with a wealth of 
counterpoint anJ a fertility of accessory thoughts by 
far more edifying than the attempt of Nicolai, with 
which the Festival began. The first movement (An- 
dante and Allegro con fuoco}, though full of rush and 
stir and brilliancy—a struggle of the old and new re- 
ligions they call it—did not give us a feeling as if it 
were kindled from a fire within; nor did it, for sev- 
eral pages, sound very much like Mendelssohn. The 
Scherzo is a charming bit of sunshine; healthy, 
bright and happy enough for Haydn; of exquisite 
art and grace in the Trio with its answering trills ; 
but what it may have to do with the Reformation is 
not so clear. The Andante, sweet and serious enough, 
is only one of Mendelssohn’s commonplaces, saying 
more feebly what he has said better elsewhere. Yet 
the Symphony is interesting and proved its right to 
be heard at least until we fairly know it. 

The other novelty, a Concerto, in E flat, by Liszt, 
served for a second display of Miss Artpe Torr’s 
wonderfully brilliant, exquisite pianism ; there were 
frightful difficulties, to be surmounted only by im- 
mense will and energy, and there were scattered 
flowers and graces, and odd freaks of fancy—and in 
the young interpreter abundance of the right faculty 
for all. She played it with enthusiasm—worthy of 
better music ; for anything more wilful, whimsical, 
outrée and forced than this composition is, anything 
more incoherent, rninspiring, frosty to the finer in- 
stincts, we have hardly known under the name of 
music. Jn design and motive there seemed nothing 
genial, exceptin a quaint, bright gypsey episode with 
triangles, &c., and in Jittle parenthetic graces for the 
piano, chance flowers of delicate fancy scattered 
about among the huge, black, amorphous masses of 
a volcanic waste. The coarse, strong leading motive 
of the first part, recurring always in the orchestra, is 
positively ugly ; it seemed to give the lie to all one’s 
tender instincts and Spring hopes of beauty: was it 
the East Wind set to music? But in detail, in pas- 
sages and figures, there was much to enjoy for one 
who watched the flying fingers or the beaming up- 
turned face of the young. player; all were again in 
raptures with her, and she did well, on being recall- 
ed, to lay Liszt by for the unpretending, more poetic 
Berceuse of Chopin, which she played—not better 
than we have heard before, but well. 

















Miss Pariirprs sang “Voi che sapete”’ charmingly, 
and for Overtures by the great orchestra there were 
Spohr’s to Jessonda and Rossini’s Tell ; the latter 
never went with so much fire and spirit. 


What can we say of “Tue Creation” and “Tre 
Messran”—Oratorios that we have written of a 
hundred times—more than that the hall was over- 
crowded both on Saturday and Sunday evenings, and 
that the performances were of the very best in quali- 
ty, as they were the grandest in means, that we have 
ever heard. The soloists;—Mme. Rosa, Mr. James 
Wuitwey (tenor), Mr. Wrxcu and Mr. M. W. 
Wnuitney (basses) in the Creation, and Mme. Rosa, 
Miss Putiurpps, Mr. Simpson and Mr. Wurtyey, 
in the Messiah, were all we could expect of artists 
well known and approved as they are. Many of the 
choruses, especially the “Wonderful” and “Hallelu- 


jah,” we know not that we ever heard so grandly 


given, not forgetting Birmingham. We only regret 
the omission of one of the most beautiful and pathet- 
ic of all the choruses, “And with his stripes,” with- 
out which the contrast of “All we like sheep” loses a 
part of its vivid force. 

— Again we have no room for general reflections, 
nor for credits due so largely to all concerned in the 
design and execution of this triumphant jubilee of 
noble music. But Boston’s First Triennial Festival 
is not yet an old story ; it is the beginning of a Fu- 
ture, and we may take time to read its lessons.— 
Meanwhile Mme. Rosa and her husband are on their 
way to California for a season of opera and concerts, 
and Cart Zerrann, who stood at the helm so 
bravely and won universal praises, is now upon an- 
other kind of sea, a passenger by Wednesday’s steam- 
er, bearing the good wishes of hosts of friends upon 
his summer tour to Europe, where he will hear festi- 
vals (the Crystal Palace Handel Festival!) and 
much good music, and whence he will come back 
newly furnished next November for- our Symphony 
and Oratorio season. The President and Directors 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, and above all its 
indefatigable, enthusiastic, courteous Secretary, Mr. 
Lorine B. Barnes, may well congratulate them- 
selves upon such signal reward of long continned 
faith and energy and skill. By the report in another 
column of the Annual Meeting of the Society it will 
be seen that that week’s work has added largely to 
the nucleus of a permanent Festival Fund. 





Concerts. 

Although the musical season fairly ended with the 
Festival, the last four weeks have offered a variety of 
concerts of considerable interest. The prominent 
figure in the most of them has been the young pian- 
ist, Miss ALtpe Torr,—a consequence inevitably of 
her brilliant debut in the Festival. The first was a 
Matinée, at Chickering Hall, May 23, privately ar- 
ranged in compliment to her. We were not present, 
but the success, we learn, was all that her best friends 
could have wished;—hall crowded, audience appre- 
ciative and delighted, performance admirable. She 
was kindly assisted by Miss PuiLiiprs, who sang an 
aria from Gluck’s Armida, and ‘Son leggero” by 
Donizetti, and by Mr. Ernst Perano in the accom- 
paniments. Her own selections, all played from 
memory; covered the following wide range, classical 
in the first part, of the Liszt school in the second. 





Dale GC MINOR coc vcasccacccvessvencswcoscet Chopin. 
Sarabande et Passepied..........esseeseeeseeess Bach, 
Variations. D minor. .......-.sccccesscccosess Handel. 

Variations, F major. ....ccccccsvesccccccccecs Beethoven. 

fae sete a cebieeaennedes bed anevel eakeneees Liszt. 
I CID a. n's.o:0:0:00:0 00k. ce cnes vbees scmeweneers Raf. 

Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2......02-- ++ seeeeeeeees Liszt. 


Illness prevented Miss Topp from taking part in 
the concert given as a Farewell to that most estima- 
ble lady and distinguished Contralto singer, Miss 
ADELAIDE Puitwiprs, which took place in the Mu- 
sic Hall, June 4. But in spite of this disappoint- 
ment, the concert did not lack its great attractions, 
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and the interest in the singer alone was enough to fill 
the hall. We were only sorry that her own share in 
the programme was so slight, her selections for the 
most part unimportant. With the exception of the 
simple, noble air from Handel, which she sings so 
often : “Lascia ch’ io pianga,” and in which her large, 
rich tones and noble style told with more power than 
ever, so that the air had to be repeated, they consist- 
ed only of a couple of English songs (i.e. American) 
to words by Miss Proctor : ‘‘Echoes” and “Catching 
Sunbeams,” composed by M. S. Downs,—the first 
a rather pleasing strain, the second altogether com- 
monplace and empty, neither of them quite worthy of 
such a concert and such a singer,—and of a droll and 
laughing Cuban Song, which she sang in Spanish, 
entering into its fun and humor very easily and hear- 
tily, and showing that she has, as we all know, a 
comic talent. A small orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
B. J. Lane, opened and closed the concert with the 
Introduction 4nd Finale of the genial Haydn Sym- 
phony, (in G) which became so popular in the Har- 
yard concerts, and the Egmont overture, and accom- 
panied the Handel Aria, also the trite and trivial 
song “Beware,” sung in a sweet tenor voice by Mr. 
MacponaLp, and two Concertos. One of these was 
played by Mr. Perersixea, who kindly stood in 
the breach in the absence of Miss Topp. It was the 
F-minor Concerto of Chopin (that is, the middle and 
last movements), and was played with well studied, 
brilliant execution, though the deep-souled music did 
not speak to us as it has done. Artistically, the 
main feature of the evening was CamILLa Urso’s 
playing of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, entire. 
For years there has been no violin playing in this 
“country so pure and perfect, both in technique and 
expression, as this lady’s, and the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo affords the finest and completest manifestation 
of her art: would that her powers were exercised 
more frequently on music of so high an order! She 
was to have played the Beethoven Concerto in last 
winter’s Symphony Concerts, but disappointed us. 
This time we need not tell how beautiful her render- 
ing was ; we have characterized it before, and it fell 
in nothing short of the impression then produced, ex- 
cept as the whole programme and surroundings of a 
purely artistic concert give opportunity and charm to 
each good thing singly, such as it cannot have in a 
more miscellaneous occasion. Mme. Urso also played 
her ‘‘Dream” and another solo for an encore. 

The reception of Miss Phillipps was enthusiastic, 
and the concert was adiearty God-speed on her voyage 
to Europe, whither she is now on the way in charge 
of a younger sister, also gifted with musical voice and 
talent, for whom she goes to seek instruction in the 
best schools. 


The next in order (June 6, at Chickering’s) was a 
purely private concert, to which we trust we may be 
free to allude. It was arranged by friends to afford 
a last opportunity of hearing a young lady of remark- 
able voice and talent, who goes to Europe, for the 
culture these so fully warrant, with Miss Phillipps,— 
Miss M. A. Mackie. Her singing—not as yet ar- 
tistically formed—has been for a year past a theme of 
interest and delight in cultivated private circles here, 
including some of our foremost musical artists ; but 
she has never sung in public, except on a pleasant 
occasion in September last at Milton, which we brief- 
ly chronicled, when we alluded to her as 
_ A young lady from the South who has been spend- 
Ing a year in Boston, whose voice and talent have 
seemed to us to contain finer promise than has yet 
sprung up among us. Sweet, rich, large, thoroughly 
musical and sympathetic, this voice is also of great 
compass ; while the whole nature is truly and sincere- 
ly musical. We had hoped much from her in the 
near future for our Oratorio and higher concert mu. 
sic: but she is sent to Italy to study and we have 
lost her ! 

Only for a time, we hope; and so all hope who 
heard this charming little concert. Miss M. was as- 

assisted by Mrs. Cary, who sang with exquisite pu- 
rity and grace the Song of the Page from the Hugue- 


—_—_ 
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f ‘ . 
nots, and a couple of Franz songs, especially that airy 


fairy tricksy one to Goethe’s “Liebchen ist da !” Also 
by a couple of amateur gentlemen, who joined 
ladies in the Quartet from Fidelio (which had to be 
sung twice),and who sang with Miss M. the Trio from 
Don Giovanni (Elvira at the window). These were 
nicely sung, with fine accompaniment for two pianos 
by Mr. Dreser and Mr. Leonnarp. who also con- 
tributed a couple of movements from a very genial 
and enjoyable four-hand Sonata by Moscheles. Miss 
Mackie, for solos, sang: ‘Dove sono” by Mozart; the 
song of Alice: ‘“‘Vanne, vanne,” from the Huguenots ; 
the Scena from Der F’reyschiitz, where the power and 
brilliancy of her high tones had glorious scope in the 
conclusion ; and a couple of Spanish songs, in which 
she seemed in her native element, so quaint and fine 
the accent and the shading of the tone. It all con- 
firmed the impression and the hope her friends had 
had of her rare powers. 

Last Tuesday evening the postponed concert of 
Miss Topp, at Brookline, took place in the Town 
Hall, which was crowded with appreciative listeners ; 
not a few took advantage of the fine June evening to 
go out from Boston. It was truly a charming, thor- 
oughly artistic concert. Mr. KREISSMANN (now a 
resident of Brookline,much to the furtherance of good 
music in that garden suburb) sang, as he only can, 
the “Erlking”’ of Schubert, the ‘‘Frrithlings Nacht’ of 
Schumann, and three songs of Franz, with exquisite 
accompaniment by Mr. Leonnarp. Miss Topp’s 
selections were the same as in her Boston concert al- 
ready enumerated. The G-minor Ballade of Chopin, 
a composition of great power and breadth and depth 
of feeling, taxing the strength and excitability of a 
player to the utmost, full of imagination and of fire, 
was wonderfully well brought out and sustained ; it 
seemed hardly possible that one so delicately framed, 
so young in feeling, could make so much ofit. The 
Bach and Handel pieces were most cleanly, happily 
executed, and it is quiet joy to listen to such things. 
The Beethoven Variations in F, op. 34, on a some- 
what stately theme (Adagio cantabile) of his own, had 
not been heard in concerts here before, and are indeed 
full of interest. No two of them are the same in key 
or form. One is a smoothly flowing, florid, graceful 
piece in D; another takes a march form, quick and 
crisp, with nervous accent, in B flat; another is a 
quiet interlude in G, parts flowing in the interwoven 
Bach style more ; another is like a deep dirge ; and 
so on, yet the main features of the one theme look 
boldly out through all the ornament and metamorpho- 
sis, and the work forms a whole of singular beauty 
and variety and power. Hear it played by this lady 
and you will know how good it is. Well, here was 
enough to show that she is not wedded solely to the 
Liszt school. 

In the second part she played one of the most ex- 
quisite and fairy little poems that we know by Liszt, 
called “ Gnomenreigen” (Dances of the Gnomes). This 
is truly in a fine imaginative vein, as much_so as 
Mendelssohn’s fairies, and the airy grace and delica- 
cy, the clear unblurred outline with which her fingers 
sailed and fluttered through its light, rapid, gauzy 
passages, was something one might hear and smile 
asinadream. The Valse Caprice by Raff sounded, 
as to the waltz melody, like many other waltzes, but 
is worked up with a most dashing energy, and lifts 
you away with a sort of Bacchic furor. For this she 
was fully equal and carried her audience away with 
it. The Hungarian Rhapsody, beginning marchlike, 
deep and solemn, much like Chopin, full of Lisztian 
restlessness and sudden, often exquisite changes of 
mood, but with a wild, heroic, sad Hungarian temper 
pervading the whole, was extremely effective. 

Two more concerts, the next-day, at Chickering 
Hall, in which Miss Topp was the central attraction, 
though given in the name of Miss Bartow, the sing- 
er, will have to await their turn for fuller mention.— 
There have also been interesting Chamber Concerts 
of the N. E. Conservatory of Music. 





AMERICAN Muesicat Funp Socitery.—At the 
Annual meeting held in New York, May 15th, 1868, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, D. L. Downing; Ist Vice Presi- 
dent, L. Ernst; 2nd Vice President, S. Lasar; 
Trustees, F. X. Diller, C. W. Wernig, F. Wasshau- 
sen ; Managers of Relief, M.+Papst, J. Kochkeller, 
M. A. Loebenstein, J. I. Wernig, P. Pteifenschnei- 
der, H. Hoffman, C. Miiller ; Treasurer, H. Rver; 
Registrar, T. Jacoby; Librarian, Thos. Goodwin ; 
Honorary Physicians, Drs. Anthony Gescheidt and 


Chas. Haase, of New York, Dr. C. H. Miller, of 
Philadelphia ; Honorary Counsellor, Jas. L. Berrien ; 
Secretary, D. Schaad. 

Total amount of receipts since last report, $5,745.27. 


Paid for Sick, $1,505.00 
-“ Funerals, 220.00 
7 Pensions, 1,193.60 


“ 


Widows and Orphans, 2,327.00 
Total amount of Permanent Fund duly invested, 
$28,072.00 
This looks like mutual benefit indeed, like true 
“protection.” If our Boston musicians, instead of 
leaguing together in ‘Protective Unions,” for the 
purpose of dictating the price at which each may en- 
gage his services, interfering with his freedom to 
play with whom, for whom and for what he chooses, 
and so virtually compelling first-rate musicians to the 
same level with tenth-rate, would take example from 
the above and simply combine their efforts to raise a 
fund for mutual relief and benefit,they would enlist the 


sympathy and aid of the whole musical public,whereas 
the other kind of union wears a surly and offensive 
aspect. 

HanvDEL AND Haypwn Society.—An adjourned 
meeting of this Society was held at Bumstead Hall 
last evening (June 3), the President, J. Baxter Up- 
ham in the chair. The report of the Treasurer, Geo. 
W. Palmer, showed the receipts, including cash on 
hand, to have been $12,639 87 ; expenditures, $11,- 
51016; balance in treasury, $1,129 71. It was 
stated that the receipts at the recent musical festival 
were $23,620 ; expenses, $20,283 06; net proceeds, 
$3,336 94, which, added to the permanent fund, 
makes the total amount of that fund $7,576 05. 

The report of the Librarian, Geo. H. Chickering, 
was read, urging the importance of having a uniform 
edition of the various oratorios which are performed 
by the Society, that the copies used in rehearsals may 
be of the iatest and most improved editions, The 
Society now owns the largest and most valuable mu- 
sical library in the country [?] many additions hav- 
ing been made for the purposes of the recent festival, 
and which were to a considerable extent imported. 

The President next submitted his report. He paid 
a special compliment to Madame Parepa-Rosa. Nev- 
er since his connection with the Society had there 
been a greater interest or an equal degree of attention 
and discipline among members as during the past 
year. Theerecent triennial festival was alluded to as 
an achievement worthy of pride and congratulation. 

The decease, during the past year, of Mr. Stephen 
Somes, a member of the Board of Trustees, was af- 
terward brought to the attention of the Society in a 
few words of appropriate eulogy by the President. 
Officers for the ensuing year were then elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—J. Baxter Upham ; Vice-President—J. 
F. Faxon ; Secretary—L. B. Barnes ; Treasurer— 
George W: Palmer; Librarian—George H. Chicker- 
ing ; Directors—Theophilus Stover, D. L. Laws, E. 
C. Daniells, R. M. Lowell, Oliver B. Lothrop, 
George Fisher, Samuel Jennison, Levi W. Johnson. 

Votes of thanks to Chickering & Sons, to J. H. 
Pray & Sons, Carl Zerrahn and others were adopted. 

Boston Music Hatt AssocratTion.—The annu- 
al meeting was held in the Music Hall this forenoon 
(June 10), Mr. Eben Dale in the chair, in the ab- 
sence of the President. ‘The proceedings of the meet- 
ing of 1867 were read by Samuel Batchelder, Jr., the 
Secretary. The report of the Treasurer, Henry F. 
Waters, showed that the receipts during the past 
year were $30,344 83; and the expenditures $22,820- 
18, leaving a surplus of $7,524.66. The only in- 
cumbrances are a mortgage of $50,000, held by the 
Suffolk Institutions for Savings, and a floating debt 
of $7,500. 

The report of Dr. Upham, the President was read. 
He congratulated the Association on the pecuniary 
results of the year, which, though not so large as those 
of previous years, showed an important increase in 
the real estate and means of accommodation. The 
improvements comprise a pantry and cook-room in 
the lower hall, the constraction of a level floor there- 
for, new chandeliers for the platform, and a fixed en- 
gine as motive power for the organ, which is repre- 
sented as in excellent condition. The New England 
Conservatory rooms have been completed since the 
last report, and give good satisfaction to teachers and 
pupils. Miss Cushman’s gift was alluded to in con- 
nection with the fund that has been started to put 
the figures in durable marble. The importance of 
improvements in the Tremont street passage way, the 
need of anew pavement in the Winter strect ap- 
proach, and other minor items of repair, were dwelt 
upon. 
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D. W. Williams, George Linder, and T. D. Mor- 
ris were appointed an auditing committee on the 
Treasurer’s accounts, and the following named gen- 
tlemen were chosen Directors: J. Baxter Upham, 
Eben Dale, John P. Putnam, E. T Osborn, H. W. 
Pickering, R. E. Apthorp, and S. L. Thorndike. At 
a subsequent meeting of the Directors, J. Baxter Up- 
ham was re-elected President, Samuel Batchelder, 
Jr., Clerk, and Henry F Waters, Treasurer. 


M: BILE.—Flotow’s Opera ‘Martha’? was per- 
formed here on Friday, the 29th ult., at the theatre, 
before a crowded house, exclusively by amateurs. 
The rendering surpassed the expectation, and is evi- 
dence that the little Gulf City possesses no small 
amount of musical talent. The Impresario, Mme. 
Kowalaskie Portz, who occupies the position of Or- 
ganist and Director of Music in Christ Church, was 
the main projector in producing this opera. Lady 
Henrietta was personated by an accomplished and 
talented lady, who is blessed with a most wonderful 
compass of voice, extending from the lower G to the 
upper E flat. The quality of her voice is sweet, flex- 
ible and pathetic. The bewitching young damsel 
who so admirably sustained the character of Nancy, 
seemed to have a most perfect conception of her part. 
Her very eye betokened mischief, her acting and sing- 
ing were almost faultless. Mr. Zadek appeared as 
Lionel, Messrs. Schlesinger and Praskauer as Plum- 
ket and Tristan. The whole affair was a triumph 
for novices in the lyric art, and will long be remem- 
bered here. —_* 


. 


PovcnxKeepsiz£, N. Y., May 25.—Scarcely had 
the last sounds of your great festival died away be- 
fore the strain was taken up on the banks of the Hud- 
son. On Monday the 13th the Jfessiah was given 
for the second times this season. The choruses were 
sustained by a small, but well drilled society under 
the direction of Prof. Chas. Martin, once a pupil of 
your much esteemed Aug. Kreissmann, for the past 
six years a resident of Poughkeepsie. He also sang 
the bass solos in a manner of which many singers of 
greater pretentions might not be asham€d. The ac- 
companiments were played upon a grand piano and 
two of Mason & Hamlin’s Cabinet organs, (produc- 
ing a pleasant combination) by the Brothers Van 
Vliet and Mr. Martin. They were so fortunate as 
to secure the services on both occasions of Miss 
Maria Brainerd, who sang all the soprano solos and, 
in the absence of a sufficiently accomplished tenor, 
the Rec. and Aria, “Comfort ye,” and “Every val- 
ley.” It is needless to say that we were charmed 
with her admirable singing, especially in the Air, 
“Come unto Aim,” whlch was given with an irresist- 
able tenderness ; and “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” in which the sublime truth of the words was 
expressed with a depth and fervor which we have 
never heard excelled. The contralto part was sus- 
tained by Miss Virginia Tucker, of New York, who, 
although a novice in public Oratorio singing, made 
a very favorable impression, being most successful in 
the Air, “He was despised.” I must not omit to 
mention the very excellent singing of the choruses, 
which reflects great credit upon the skill of Prof. 
Martin as a conductor. <A better trained choir is 
rarely heard, both as to precision in time and correct 
intonation. The numbers, “For unto us,” “All we 
like sheep,” “And He shall purify,” and others of a 
similar character containing the long roulades, were 
executed with an ease which was really surprising. 
Next season it is the purpose of this enterprising so- 
ciety to take up the “Creation.” B. 





Cnicaco SaENGERFEST.—The reception of the 
various delegates will occur at Crosby’s Opera House, 
on Wednesday, June 17th. An address of welcome 
will be delivered by the Mayor of the city—to be fol- 
lowed by a chorus of greeting, “The Singer’s Wel- 
come,” by Otto, which will be sung by the Chicago 
societies. On Thursday, the 18th, the first grand 
concert will take place. Following the etiquette of 
Germany, the concert will be preceded hy a new cho- 








rus, which Reichardt, the eminent German composer, 
has composed and sent in honor of the Fest, and call- 
ed “The Singer’s Greeting’’—all the societies joining 
in singing it. The concert proper will then proceed, 
with Wagner’s Rienzi Overture; “On the Open Sea,” 
with orchestral accompaniment by Moehring, the 
Liederkranz from New York singing the solo quar- 
tets, and all the societies assisting in the full chorus ; 
Andante, from Ulrich’s Triumphal Symphony, for 
Orchestra ; ‘‘German Nation’s Prayer,” by Abt, full 
chorus, and solo quartet by the Arions, from St. 
Louis; “Hymn to Music,” by Billeter, full chorus, 
and solo quartet by the Arions of New York; “Lin- 
den Tree,” by Schubert, full chorus; Grand March 
from Rienzi, with recitative and “Battle Hymn,” by 
Wagner, orchestra, solo and chorus. 

At the second concert on Friday, the 16th, there 
will be given: Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony; 
“‘What is the German’s Fatherland ?” by Reichardt, 
full chorus and solos by the Trans-Atlantic delega- 
tion; Jubilee Overture, by Lindpainter, orchestra ; 
Instrumental solo by Mollenhauer, the violoncellist 
of New York; Turkish March from “Ruins of 
Athens” by Beethoven; and three choruses by the 
leading societies of the country, the Arions of St. 
Louis and the Liederkranz of New York. Inter- 
spersed in these programmes will be vocal arias by 
artists whose names are not yet announced, and also 
a piano concerto by a player of renown. 

On Saturday, the 20th, there will be a business 
meeting, and in the evening a grand ball at the Tur- 
ner Hall. On Sunday there will be a picnic, at a 
grove near the city. The orchestra that takes part 
in the Fest will consist of 100 musicians, selected 
from players in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cincinnati. 
Rehearsals of the instrumental music have already 
been held by Mr. Balatka, who proposes to make 
this a marked feature in the concerts. Fifty-six so- 
cieties have already signified their intention to be 
present. 

CincinnaT1.—The Orpheus Society performed 
the charming opera of “Zampa” at the Mozart Hall, 
on the 15th and 16th, and will produce Lortzing’s 
comic opera “Der Wildschutz” on the 22nd, 23d and 
24th, for the benefit of the German Orphan Asylums 
of Cincinnati. 

St. Lours.—A young Chilian girl, bearing the 
euphonious name of “Josefina Filomena,” has been 
surprising and delighting our musical world during 
the past week by her marvellous playing on the pi- 
ano and violin. She is but fifteen years of age, but 
already exhibits powers of execution and of expres- 
sion rarely met with except among acknowledged 
masters of these instruments. She is not confined 
to any one style of composition, but renders the 
grand masterpieces of the old classical composers 
with the same rare power with which she executes 
the lighter and more brilliant music of the present 
day. Musical veterans, who have listened to all the 
great performers of the present generation, here and 
abroad, prophesy that this little South American, 
with the musical name, will one day outrank them 
all, when time shall have farther developed her won- 
ful powers. On the piano she plays mainly with her 
wrists, where her strength seems centered ; but her 
touch, although marvellously fine, does not equal her 
delicacy of scrape—to use an expressive though per- 
haps not atechnical term. In her hands the violin 
becomes enchanted and gives out such fairy-like mu- 
sic that one never thinks of catgut and horse hair, 
but dreams of rosined zephyrs and /Kolian harps.— 
Corr. Boston Advertiser. 


MapameE Sarroris, better known as Adelaide 
Kemble, a sister of Fanny, and equally gifted,though 
in a different way, says that though music is widely 
cultivated, it is neither properly appreciated ror suffi- 
ciently reverenced in England, (she might include 
the United States as well), and adds, that, in order 
it should be so, an early apprenticeship to the highest 
class of music is absolutely necessary. She would 
have all the members of a family learn music. Al- 
most all children, she says, have naturally good ears 
and can catch tunes easily, and they are able to mas- 
ter the mysteries of time much better at an early age 
than they do later. Both boys and girls should be 
taught the piano, and at a more advanced age she 
would have them learn the grammar of music, thor- 
ough bass and harmony. ‘The steady reading of one 
single line of new music every day would very soon 
secure to any one who chose the invaluable power of 
playing with facility at sight. ‘When musical edu- 
cation,” she writes, “is conducted on these principles, 
we shall no longer have music fit only for the theatre 
brought into our drawing-rooms, and our delicate 
drawing-room music exiled to places for which it is 
entirely unsuited.” 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co, 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 


Blue Beard’s Lament. (Madame, ah! madame !) 
3. Ftof: Barbe-bleue. Offenbach. 40 
Lo the pretty Palanquin. (Montez sur ce Palan- 
kin). 2. E toe. Offenbach. 30 
With the Roses. (Or depuis la Rose). Duet. 3, 
Gb and Eb to e flat. Offenbach. Ad 
A pretty trio of pieces from ‘‘Blue-Beard” which is 
full of light, short, pretty airs. ‘The first is the 
knight’s comical lament for his sixth wife, his sorrow 
merging into joy at the prospect of a seventh. The 
second is a sweet little airand chorus. The third is 
a fine duet, with a solo which is almost a song. 
Child’s lament. 4. F tof. : Kley. 35 
Somewhat difficult, but very touching and tender, 
and would be an effective concert piece. 
Land of Home and Beauty. 3. F tof. 
J. R. Thomas. 50 
Has a beautiful landscape picture on the title page. 
A fine home song, with rich melody and good senti- 


ment. 
Rafter. 30 


Re-united. Bd to f. 
Simple and pretty ballad. 
From the close shut window. 3. F minor toe. 
‘oott. 30 


Words and music of a high order. A serenade. 
I’m not a widow. (Answer to I’m a widow). 2. 
G toe. White. 35 
All our tears were wasted, it seems, for Ae came 
back. Fine song, like its very popular mate. 
Capt. Jinks, of the Horse Marines. 2. A toe. 
McLagen. 30 
Good music, funny, and has a fine view of the noble 
captain, with his chapeau falling off. 
A smile was all she gave me. 2. F tog. 
Bobby Newcomb. 40 
A smile was better than nothing, Bobby. Very 
bright, and has a dance after it, 
Gaily goes each fleeting hour. 2. Ftoc. 
Kate Ranoe. 30 
A “retrospective” piece, and as the melody does 
not rise high, is excellent for an alto voice. 
Grant and Colfax. 2. Ctog. Seibert. 40 
Patriotic song for the campaign, with the two lead- 
er’s portraits on the title. 
Only last night. 3. A tofsharp. Gounod. 30 
A “superfine’’ song. 


Instrumental. 


Jack and Gill Polka: 3. Ed. Launitz. 35 
Very bright, with an occasional ‘‘grand tumble” 
from the higher octaves, and a view of the identical 
hill the unfortunate couple fell from. 
Wildfang Galop. 2. G. 4ehds. Russell, 35 
Well-known, and excellent for a duett. 
Operatic Medley from 35 Operas. 3. 
keys. Mack. 1.00 
An unusually taking piece in many keys. The airs 
are well selected, and the piece is a very pretty one to 
play to a visitor. 
Divertissement Galop. ‘‘Helene.” 3. D. Fradel. 50 
A pretty and brilliant arrangement. Pe 
Mail train Galop. 2. KeyofC. Coote. 35 
Sunbeam Schottisch. 1. « —G. = Kinkel. 30 
° - 30 
o 30 


Various 


Silver Shower Polka. 2. sd 
Whirlwind Galop. 2. 

Easy and pretty instructive pieces. 
Home, Sweet Home. Var. for Guitar. A.Hayden. 30 
Juanita. Ke cA,. * 3m 


Favorites, prettily varied, and the music does not 


seem to be difficult. 
Deuxieme Nocturne. 4. D flat. Leybach. 75 
A fine melody, skilfully interspersed with runs, 
trills, and arpeggios. 
Rose-bud Nocturne. 3. E flat. Turner. 30 
Pond Lilies. Schottische. 2. B flat. Fernald. 30 
Wellman. 35 


Brilliant. 
Trout Brook. Valse Redowa. 

Key of E flat. 3d degree of difficulty, or rather 
more difficult than a common waltz. Brilliant. 





Mosic py Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons ata 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time — 
expense in obtaining supplies Books can also be sent ai 
double these rates. 

ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &e. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
in italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 
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